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reign of Canute, when the Church asserted a more
definite control of marriage.

From this time till the Reformation in 1540 we find
a certain hostility between the State and the Church.
The policy of the State, as represented by a few strong
monarchs and by the Barons, was on the whole anti-
clerical. One of the best-known examples is where the
Barons at their Council in 1236 declined to adopt the
ecclesiastical rule allowing legitimation of children
by subsequent marriage. They opposed this on the
ground that it changed the laws of England, but
probably they would not have resisted the change
if they had thought of it themselves. Partly by
reason of this hostility, the State maintained the
atmosphere of liberty which was denied by the
Church. The State was always ready to relieve
any hardship as regards property and inheritance.
It is true that the State was only concerned with
land and not personalty; administered by the
Ecclesiastical Courts personal property was from a
financial point of view negligible. In an age when
Jews and Lombards alone lent money, personalty
consisted only of chattels, jewels, and coins. The
consequence was that the poor continued to do
as they liked, subject only to a certain amount of
interference by the Ecclesiastical Courts, and sold
their wives as a matter of course. I have elsewhere
mentioned an instance of this recorded by The
Observer of the 14th June 1812l; and Mr Havelock
Ellis mentions very interesting cases in the eigh-
teenth and nineteenth centuries.2 He also mentions

1 Divorce Problems of To-day.    W. HeEer & Sons Ltd.   Cambridge,
1912.                                                              *0pcit., p. 403.